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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
E. M. D. 


M. DELAFIELD was not a member of 

e the English Association, but she gave a 

number of lectures to our Plymouth Branch, 

was 2 guest at the Association annual dinner 

in 1938, and lectured to the Central Body in 
1936 on ‘Writing as a Career’. 

The premature death of this gifted woman 
has taken from English life one of its keenest 
and wittiest observers. Within the range of the 
society which she depicted E. M. D. was un- 
rivalled as a humorist—a satirist without 
bitterness and a humanist with a brain. 
Though she was capable of more serious work 
—her early novel The Heel of Achilles and a 
later one Nothing Is Safe were probably her 
finest books—it was as the author of the four 
Diaries of a Provincial Lady, and the articles 
which for many years she contributed to 
Punch that she made her distinctive place. 
Many Punch readers have realized since her 
death that it was the article by E. M. D. that 
instinctively they read first each week when 
Punch arrived, and they did not realize till 
now, when those articles have ceased, what a 
blank their absence would leave. That fact is 
typical of E. M. Delafield’s art: so exactly did 
she express the sense of humour of her age, so 
lifelike were the personified portraits she drew 
—HMiss Littlemug, Mrs. Battlegate, old Mrs. 
Blenkinsop, Canon Pram, Robert, Robin, and 
Vicky—that one was inclined to take her gifts 
for granted, and to mistake for photography 


what, in fact, amounted to genuine, if modest, 


genius. 


Her work and outlook reproduced the essence 
of the sane, hard-working, unaffluent, mildly — 
cultivated professional English home, per- 
plexed and harassed by the turmoil and horrors 
of the twentieth century yet never submerged 
by them, to the same degree as Thackeray 
reproduced the essence of Victorian society, 
and Jane Austen that of her time. 

An E. M. D., whose amused and amusing 
outlook was undisturbed by the desperate 
peril and long-drawn ordeal of 1940 and 1941, 
was an asset to England, and a pledge of 
ultimate victory, as surely as any of our fighting 
services. Of these services the world she 
created was most closely akin to the Home 
Guard, a typical product of England—amateur, 
a butt for ridicule, a theme for anxiety, yet 
no laughing matter for the enemy, because 
beneath all self-proclaimed limitations the heart 
is right. 

Whether her work will prove a lasting classic 
no one can say. Perhaps her art, like that of 
Gerald Du Maurier, so completely epitomized 
contemporary life and feeling that the future 
will never tune in exactly to her key, for life 
and manners are never born again precisely 
as they were. But to those who in their genera- 
tion shared her background of family life, 
social structure, artistic experiment, and the 
ordeal of war, E. M. D. will remain a symbol 
of wit and sanity and courage, and her death 
leaves a gap which nothing but the re-reading 
of her books can fill. _ 

G. B. 
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TWO OBSERVER REVIEWERS: GERALD GOULD AND 
HUMBERT WOLFE 


By VIOLA GERARD GARVIN 


UMBERT WOLFE and Gerald Gould 

were, as I think, among the significant 
literary figures of their period. To me they 
were also friends and colleagues over a number 
of years. So that these recollections are in the 
nature of a personal appreciation and not a 
critical judgement. Of the ultimate literary 
verdict I have no doubt. But it lies with the 
future. For the moment, as sometimes happens 
to poets immediately after their death, their 
virtue is in eclipse. 

Gerald Gould, who died in November 1936, 
was widely accepted as among the best novel 
critics of his time. But he was much more than 
that. He was a most able and versatile journa- 
list, as papers so different as the old Saturday 
Review, the Daily Herald, the Sunday Chronicle, 
the New Statesman, as well as the Observer will 
remember. As an essayist he had a turn of 
elegance, wit, irony, and pathos that made him 
a happy follower in Charles Lamb’s footsteps: 
and besides, he was a fastidious and beautiful 
lyric poet. Everything he wrote in this vein 
and that his own severe standard wished to 
preserve is to be found in one volume of. 
Collected Poems published in 1930. That one 
volume has never been republished, though 
there are lines, stanzas, whole poems of such 
spare felicity in it that they rank very high 
indeed in modern literature. With health 
and strength which he never had, for all his 
handsome six foot, broad shoulders, and clear 
blue eye, he might have left much more. He 
was only 51 when he died, suddenly, after 
years of sad, devitalizing illness. But in any 
case he leaves enough to put him among the 
authentic poets of the English tradition. 

Humbert Wolfe lived three years longer 
than his friend. He died as suddenly in January 
1940, at the age of 54 and at the height of his 
powers both as a brilliant and devoted Civil 
Servant and as a writer. For Gould’s dozen or 
fifteen books Wolfe leaves forty odd, some of 
them, like The Unknown Goddess and Requiem, 


slender volumes of lovely, accomplished, and 
inspired poetry; some, like Dialogues and Mono- 
logues, filled with luminous, gracious, percep- 
tive criticism; some, like Now a Stranger, The 
Upward Anguish, P.L.M., and Portraits by In- 
Serence, intimately sensitive and moving essays 
in the nostalgic art of reminiscence. Then 
there were his studies of Shelley, Herrick, 
George Moore, and Tennyson. Last, but far 
from least, there were his translations from 
Heine, Ronsard, above all from the Greek 
Anthology, in which his quick wits, fine ear, 
creative sympathy, and excellent technical skill 
found themselves delightfully employed. If 
ever a man was born a writer, this man was. 
He has been called facile by people who found 
it incredible that one man could fulfil his 
exacting duties at the Ministry of Labour and 
find time as well for reviewing, journalism, 
poetry, and a very full social life. ‘Facile’ is 
the wrong word to use. He wrote with that 
extraordinary easy swiftness largely because 
of sheer intellectual strength and an altogether 
remarkable faculty of concentration. The 
whole of an admirable and trustworthy mind 
was behind the hurrying, flying pencil—direc- 
ting, urging, driving. 

I have said enough, perhaps, to indicate that 
I at least who worked with them, and saw 
them at work, have no fear of the final judge- 
ment. Their fundamental integrity and ideal- 
ism, a sort of basic and generous goodness, 
which they both had, as well as their out- 
standing artistic accomplishment make them 
memorable. 

And now, in order to learn how these two 
talented men came to join the Observer as 
reviewers I am going to ask you to take a 
journey into time. If you will come with me, 
reader, you will find yourself walking on the 
1st of March 1926 through the Temple, that 
now lies in ruins, along Tudor Street, past the 
Argus Printing Works, where the old Morning 
Post Editorial staff operated, past the Daily 
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TWO OBSERVER REVIEWERS 


Mail, and so up three steps and through the 
heavy glass doors of the tall, narrow, old- 
fashioned building with the big clock and the 
neat, blue curtains, which houses the Observer. 
You must be sympathetic to your companion, 
for she is shaking with apprehension. For the 
past five years she has quietly been teaching 
English Literature—a function which, as you 


know, includes spelling, grammar, prayers, 


examination papers, sales of work, and the 
endless correcting of grubby exercise books, 
as well as reading Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Julius Caesar. Now she is walking into the 
Observer to take up the post of Literary Editor 
without the slightest notion of how to do it. 
Upstairs, to be sure, on the first floor is kind, 
rosy-faced Mr. Robert Bell, a poet and musi- 
cian himself, as well as being Assistant Editor, 
and there is sturdy Mr. McAliece, the Sports 
Editor. Both of them are familiar since child- 
hood, also there is ‘B. W.’, Mr. Barrington 
Ward, now Editor of The Times. Above all, 
across the landing there is the ‘Chief’, sitting 
behind his big desk and his big spectacles. He 
is busy reorganizing and replanning the Ob- 
server so that it shall combine the features and 
virtues of an intelligent periodical as well as 
a newspaper. He adds the ‘Week-End’ pages, 
chess and crosswords, Avray Tipping for 
gardens, Beach Thomas for ‘The Open Air’, 
St. John Ervine is handling the theatre, P. G. 
Konody writes on art, Jack Squire is turning 
out a weekly article on a book of his choice, 
which has never been beaten for freshness, zest, 
vitality, and the best kind of ‘bookishness’. 
But the book section is to be expanded, and 
this is why the new and trembling Literary 
Editor is needed. The expansion is to be pro- 
portioned and shapely: ‘as far as possible every 
inch is to be as bright as a new sixpence’; there 
is to be ‘more human interest’; ‘never forget 
Charles Lamb’s distinction between “books and 
volumes” ’, the Editor shoots at me across the 
desk. (For the shy ex-schoolmistress, as I dare- 
say you have gathered, is me. The Editor, 
J. L. Garvin, had been familiar as a father. 
Now he was my chief.) ‘Out of the new books’, 
he goes on enthusiastically, ‘you must pick the 
best of the old and the best of the new.’ And, 
he sums up, ‘the book pages are to show the 


range of life reflected in a glass brightly.’ Then 
he handed me two rather dog-eared old note- 
books in which he had, with his passion for 
books of all kinds, his universal knowledge 
and learning, and his phenomenal capacity for 
taking pains, listed pretty well every living 
authority on every smallest department of 
literature. I treasure these books still, not only | 
because they were invaluable in every literary 
crisis—and these came thick and fast when 
the Book Pages of the Observer grew from three 
to ten—but because they had once belonged to 
Joseph Chamberlain. 

I glanced at the first page of the smaller 
one, and at the more specialized lists in the 
other, and my fears fell from me. It was an 
inspiration then to work for a mind like that, 
and so it was all the sixteen years we worked 
together. It was that informed enthusiasm, 
that wisdom, that almost boyish gusto, that 
unrivalled sense of values both past and present 
that permeated the Book Pages as well as every 
other section of a great newspaper. 

But I am digressing. Over the table on that 
first day we talked of fiction and agreed that 
it was a feature of contemporary writing that 
needed special treatment. It was the year, you 
remember, of Virginia Woolf’s To The Light- 
house, Aldous Huxley’s Two or Three Graces, 
Willa Cather’s My Mortal Enemy, Maurice 
Baring’s Daphne Adeane, D. H. Lawrence’s The 
Plumed Serpent, Sylvia Townsend Warner’s 
Lolly Willowes, H. G. Wells’s The World of 
William Clissold, Kipling’s Debits and Credits, 
John Masefield’s Odtaa, John Galsworthy’s The 
Silver Spoon, Dreiser’s American Tragedy, and so 
on. Whom should we get? Out of many 
possible, J. L. G. picked out four names: Charles 
Morgan, Humbert Wolfe, P. C. Kennedy, and 
Gerald Gould. Morgan did us one excellent 
article on novels, but very soon, at A, B. 
Walkley’s death, he left us to become dramatic 
critic of The Times. Wolfe (who, I remember, 
had a batch of really bad and foolish novels to 
handle) did an airy, wicked, naughty piece of 
writing which made us take him straight off 
fiction and reserve his charming mind and pen 
for books more in tune with them. P. C. 
Kennedy—who had done brilliant reviews of 
new novels under Clifford Sharp on the old 
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New Statesman—could not be traced. We 
imagined he must be dead, and Gerald Gould 
was called in. J. L.G. asked him to take on the 
feature; “There’s only one other man, my dear 
boy, who has the equipment and the pen.’ 
Gould, smiling, asked who that might be. 
‘P. C. Kennedy’, said the Chief, with a thump 
on the desk, ‘but God knows what’s become of 
him.’ ‘I can tell you’, said Gould, still smiling, 
‘I was P.C. Kennedy’. That is how he became 
the Observer critic of fiction. 

So there you have the beginning of Gerald 
Gould’s and Humbert Wolfe’s long and familiar 
association with the Observer, a paper which, 
along with their fellow contributors, they loved 
and served with all that in them lay. That was 
the beginning, too, of my own friendship with 
them both. Gradually, because of a real sym- 
pathy in taste and temperament, we grew 
together. Gould and I met over lunch on 
most Tuesdays and discussed the publishers’ 
lists, the latest best seller, novels we both liked, 
new reputations and old ones. He was the 
most delightful companion—full of humour 
and full of kindness. Best of all was when, over 
the coffee, he disclosed that he had a poem on 
the stocks. Would the Observer like it? “Where 
is it, Gerald’, I used to say; ‘Where is it? 
Let me see it.’ ‘Oh, it isn’t written down’, he 
would answer; ‘It’s in my head.’ ‘For good- 
ness’ sake, be careful, Gerald’, from me plain- 
tively; “You might get run over. It isn’t right 
to go walking about with unwritten poems in- 
side your head.’ Then we laughed, and Gerald, 
in his soft musical voice would tell me the 
poem. And we wrote it down on some old 
envelope or the menu card and back it went 
with me to Tudor Street to appear in the 
following Sunday’s Observer. Or there were 
evenings of poetry begun at the Café Royal 
or in Soho or in Charlotte Street when Wolfe 
and Gould and I were joined by James 
Stephens, Ronald Fraser, Francis Meynell, 
D. L. Kelleher, F. S. Flint, Eileen Power, 
Harold Monro of the Poetry Bookshop, and his 
wife Alida, Rose Macaulay, and many another, 
Then we used to adjourn to the flat, where 
Wolfe lived at that time, in Mecklenburgh 
Square, where we argued and quoted nearly 
till dawn, while the street lamps outside swung 


in the wind and poured their yellow light 
through the broad leaves of the plane trees. I 
shall never forget those early days when I was 
serving my apprenticeship and when the com- 
panionship and encouragement of those two 
friendly souls and poets smoothed the path and 
made life such, that, with Wordsworth, I can 
truly say ‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive’. 

Wordsworth, by chance, brings something 
else to mind— 


Two voices are there, one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains... 


and each of them, as you remember, was the 
‘Voice of Liberty’. Well, Gerald Gould, who 
was born in Norfolk, shows all through his 
poetry an abiding love of the first. He uses it 
in image and simile again and again. While 
Humbert Wolfe, with his German and Italian 
blood, and his childhood lived under the York- 
shire moors, was as deeply and permanently in 
love with mountains. In Gerald’s poems you 
will find line after line informed with memories 
of sand and shell, seagulls, the changing tides, 
tall ships, and the wide horizon. In Humbert’s 
you are never far from fir trees, rocky tracks 
where pine needles strew the path, the blue 
mountain gentian, or the narcissus of the high 
Swiss valleys, the tinkle of cow bells, the lifting 
peaks, the eternal snows. 

For both of these poets, as for Wordsworth, 
these places of the heart spelt liberty, and love 
of freedom was one of many things that made 
their lives and way of thought harmonious. 
As people, of course, they were very different. 
With an equal sensitiveness Humbert Wolfe 
had the tougher core, the more resilient sanity. 
Gould, if you like, a keener, more heartbroken, 
unassuageable sense of life’s bitter ironies. 
Born in the same year—it was, significantly for 
two such stylists, 1885, the year of Pater’s 
Marius the Epicurean, they were children of the 
same heritage and tradition. They were born 
idealists, romantics, dreamers if you will, on one 
side of their nature, but active doers on the 
other. They grew, against their natural bent, 
into the life of this century with its grim 
challenge of war, mechanization, broken be- 
liefs and faiths. In different ways they met 
and answered this challenge, and if the last 
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war ultimately killed Gerald (he volunteered 
in 1914 for active service, with a body quite 
unfitted for military training—his stamina 
was already seriously undermined by rather 
dreadful penury in his student days), it was the 
toll and toil of service in this one that killed 
Humbert. For both, the Oxford they reached 
after individual struggle and difficulty, the 
Oxford where both excelled in scholarship and 
friendship, remained a symbol and a star. If 
they were proud of Oxford, Oxford has reason 
to be proud of them: two of her sons who, in 
the score of years between one war and 
another, flew the flags of freedom and beauty, 
championed the poor and the sad, helped 
those who were fighting upward, encouraged 
timid youth and, in their art, disdained neither 
old tradition nor new experiment. In some 
sort they kept alight the torch of the generation 
who died in France and Flanders, and, though 
blame and jealous criticism sometimes hurt 
them, neither that nor praise tarnished the 
honest metal of their integrity. 

In conclusion, I should like to put on record 
an odd experience. It used to happen with us, 
as with most close friends, that now and then 
talk turned in the middle of life to the riddle 
and meaning of death. At that, Gould’s face 
‘with that strange fair look of a cherub’ (as 
Wolfe wrote once) used always to cloud and 
darken. His only hope, he said, was of com- 
plete oblivion. ‘If they don’t pull down the 
curtain finally and finish the play’, he used to 
say, illogically, ‘well, I’ll never forgive them. 
I want no future life.’ Wolfe’s wise, large, 
penetrating, brown eye used to smile at his 
friend’s fling—as though the ancient Jewish 


blood in his veins knew better. Gerald’s sum- 
mons came on a Monday night—unheralded, 
though he had been ill for so long. I heard 
the news on Tuesday, just about the time and 
on the day of the week when we had been used 
to lunch together. That night, and on Wednes- 
day and Thursday nights I dreamt of Gerald. 
He was his earlier, untroubled younger self— 
reading poetry, talking, laughing. . . . 

The detail of the final dream is this. We 
three were together in a pleasant room with 
yellow walls. Gerald stood by the long, low, 
white book-case, with a slender book of verse 
open in his hand. His delightful grey head was 
bent over the page. He wore grey flannel © 
trousers, a tweed jacket, a blue shirt, as though 
he had come in from a country walk. Humbert 
was kneeling on one knee by the gas fire, 
stroking a black dog, but listening, as I was, 
to Gerald’s voice reading. All at once a cock 
crowed, and Humbert looked back over his 
left shoulder and said mischievously, ‘Did 
you hear that, Gerald? It’s time you were 
going.’ And Gerald closed his book, put it back 
in the shelf, looked across to Humbert, and 
said serenely, ‘Don’t worry, dear Humbert, I 
shall know when to go.’ With that he was gone, 
the dream faded, and I woke with a sense of 
comfort and quiet. His face had looked so 
happy—and quite free from the strain of latter 
years when the shadow of this war, which he 
never lived to see, was falling across his world. 
You may think what you like. I, remembering 
that radiant, clear look of his, have my own 
interpretation. I shall never feel that Gerald 
Gould and Humbert Wolfe are parted,-or I 
far from them. 


BASIC ENGLISH: THE PRACTICAL QUESTION 
By NOWELL SMITH 


Prime Minister’s announcement last 
autumn that he had asked’ a small com- 
mittee of the Cabinet to investigate the value 
of Basic English as an international language 
caused something of a nine days’ wonder and a 
spate of discussion in the Press, most of it of 
a very shallow and irrational kind. There is 
? The action taken by this Committee had not been 
announced when this article went to press. 


- present a Professor at Harvard. 


nothing unusual in this. Public discussiou 
rarely means anything but mutual contra- 
diction. As Dr. Richards says:? ‘A very strong 
strand in our Western tradition will have it 


2 Basic English and its Uses. By I. A. Richards, Fellow 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge. London. Kegan 
Paul, Trubner & Co. 1943. The book was published 
originally in America last June. Dr. Richards is at 
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that debate is the very heart-beat of inquiry 
and that it is by contention and dispute that we 
winnow the grain of truth from the chaff. . . . 
We argue to maintain or contend, not to dis- 
cover more fully what it is we are maintaining 
or contending against.’ Dr. Richards himself, 
as we should expect from his devotion to 
semasiology, is notably free from this weakness, 
and in consequence his book may be sincerely 
recommended to anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the aims and claims of Mr. Ogden and 
his disciples before passing judgement on them. 

Most of the attacks on Basic English, such 
as that of Mr. G. M. Young in S.P.E. Tract 
LXII and of Mr. Ely in this number of English, 
proceed mainly on the assumption that it pre- 
tends to be a superior substitute for full English. 
Such a pretension is easily ridiculed by quoting 
Basic translations of literary English, especially 
of phrases of familiar beauty from the Bible. 
The only excuse, not justification, for this 
assumption is the fact that Mr. Ogden and Dr. 
Richards do claim for Basic that, in addition 
to its primary function as the most practical 
means of intercommunication in the world as 
it is, it is also a valuable instrument for teaching 
English people to make sure what they mean 
when using the vocabulary and phraseology 
which they hear and read—a claim analogous 
to that justifiably made for the teaching of 
Latin Prose at school. 

It seems rather a pity, though perhaps in- 
evitable, that the question of choosing, or 
inventing, a language for the intercommunica- 
tion of persons of different languages should 
always lead on to interesting, but in the nature 
of things indeterminable, discussions of ‘lin- 
guistics’ and indeed of philology in its old 
general sense. I myself believe, from experience 
uninhibited by theory or prejudice, that if the 
League of Nations had adopted Esperanto as 
an auxiliary international language it would 
have taken a practical step towards the inter- 
national co-operation which was its principal 
object. Quite apart from its faults and virtues 
and its chance of survival as a world-language, 
the crucial fact was that it was in easy and 
satisfactory use by thousands of ordinary 
people both in Europe, which was actually the 


principal breeding-place of war, and of Asia, 


which was seething with international dangers. 
Its adoption as an official ‘interlingua’ (if I may 
use the word for brevity) and its recommenda- 
tion (not compulsory imposition) as a school 
subject would have been a reasonable, prac- 
tical, inexpensive experiment, which could 
have done no harm and might have done 
immense good. In conjunction with the other 
efforts of the League it might have just made 
the difference between success and failure in 
averting war and establishing that under- 
standing between the nations which once again 
after a second world war is the professed aim 
of statesmen and the desire of all intelligent 
and humane persons. 

That possibility vanished; and now, for the 
moment, the question of Basic English holds 
the stage; and, I confess, I should like to have 
it argued simply as one of practical politics and, 
as far as possible, on factual evidence. It may, 
I think, be taken for granted that English is 
the only natural language which has any 
chance of becoming an auxiliary world- 
language within any foreseeable time. The 
question then is whether Basic English is the 
most practical form of the language for general 
use in this way. That means—Is it the easiest 
for all, whatever their native languages, and 
Is it adequate (to quote Dr. Richards) ‘for the 
general purposes of everyday existence’? The 
further question whether it helps or hinders the 
acquisition of full English is only important if 
there are rival forms of simplified English 


which are judged equally easy and adequate | 


for everyday international use. 

Up to the present, so far as I know, there is 
enough evidence of written Basic, both original 
and in translations, to show that it is adequate 
for practical purposes of intercommunication, 
but not of spoken Basic that it is actually 
learnt with greater ease and used with greater 
fluency and practical effectiveness than English 
taught or picked up in other ways. The only 
published evidence that I have seen is to the 
contrary, viz. a letter in The Listener of 2nd 
December last from the late Director of Public 
Instruction in the U.P., India, who said, as 
the result of a ‘fair trial’ for three years: “There 
is no greater speed in the acquisition of English 
as a communication language . . . and the 
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transition to the use and understanding of 
literary English has proved very difficult.’ 

And certainly, before any Government or 
other outside influence should be exerted in 
favour of Basic or any other proposed auxiliary 
world-language, there ought to be evidence of 
its actual use in international gatherings and 
personal intercourse. Of such use Esperanto 
has given evidence for a good many years and 
could give more at any moment. 

Meantime I do not feel that as the English 
Association we have anything to fear from the 


laudable attempts to find means of easier inter- 
communication between the inheritors of Babel, 
nor yet from the investigations of comparative 
philology or semasiology. There is no reason 
why any of these should interfere with what 
ought to be our own prime concern, the spread 
of a better knowledge and command of the 
resources of English language and literature 
for the innocent pleasure, the spiritual enliven- 
ment, and the mutual sympathies of the 


English-speaking peoples. 


COMMON SENSE AND BASIC ENGLISH 
By GEORGE H. ELY 


ET it be granted—it cannot be proved 
within a generation or two—that an inter- 
national language would be a boon to man- 
kind, and that, of existing languages, English 
is the best suited for universal use, not because 
it is spoken in one form or another by 200 
millions of people—others, I believe, are 
spoken by more—but because it has already 
splashed over into every part of the world. 
The proposition to be considered is that the 
labours of the foreigner in learning English 
would be lightened by the use of the modified 
form known as Basic. 

Basic English is the invention of a Cam- 
bridge philosopher, Mr. C. K. Ogden, who 
claims that all that is necessary for a working 
knowledge of English, adequate for inter- 
communication among foreigners from China 
to Peru, is a vocabulary of 850 words. The 
names of the classes into which these 850 words 
are divided have changed somewhat since they 
first appeared in 1931, but the list comprises 
in effect 600 nouns, 150 adjectives, and 100 
‘operators’—which include pronouns, adverbs, 
_ prepositions, &c., and 18 verbs. 

Mr. Ogden does not explain the laborious 
process by which this selection must have been 
made, nor is it clear what principle he followed. 
To take some examples among the nouns: he 
admits rat but not mouse; pot but not pan; cup 
but not saucer; plate but not dish; coliar but not 
tie; door but not gate; friend but not enemy; 


snow but not frost; potato but not onion. It can- 
not be ‘word-frequency’, the principle on which 
English and other languages have been success- 
fully taught for many years past, nor can the 
words have been chosen on the basis of 
‘function’, for functionally the words omitted 
are equal with those admitted. Further, with 
the exception of the eighteen verbs that head 
the list of ‘operators’, all verbs are eliminated, 
their office being filled by the combination of 
the operators with nouns and adjectives. For 
instance, in Basic English I do not live, but I 
am living, or I have existence; I do not die, 
but I go to my death, come to an end, or take 
my last breath. Am, have, go, come, and take are 
operators. 

Now the assumption underlying this drastic 
reduction in the number of necessary words is 
that the foreigner’s main difficulty in learning 
English is the enormous extent of its voca- 
bulary. I do not think this is proved: Mr. Ogden 
produces no evidence in support of it. I am 
told by some who have had experience in 
teaching English that foreigners, especially 
Orientals, show a remarkable capacity for 
memorizing words, and that their chief diffi- 
culties are pronunciation and accentuation, 
idiomatic locutions, and grammatical structure 
—the same difficulties, in fact, as an English- 
man encounters in learning a foreign language. 
To these difficulties may be added that arising 
from our unphonetic spelling, though I think 
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that is probably exaggerated: there are not, 
for instance, a great number of words in which 
gh is sounded as f. The phonetic difficulty, in 
any case, is not tackled by Basic: e.g. come and 
JSrom, with their differing sounds of the short 0, 
are among the operators, and cough is so spelt. 
But were the assumption as regards extent 

of vocabulary justified, one still has to ask, why 
eliminate the verbs? Were we not taught in 
our childhood that the verb is so called because 
it is the indispensable word in a sentence? It 
is true that the mewling infant’s first articulate 
utterances are nouns, but it uses verbs while 
still in the nursery: 

One, two, 

Buckle my shoe; 

Three, four, 

Knock at the door; 

Five, Six, 


A good fat hen. 
Basic does not admit any of these verbs; and 
about the final verbless couplet it may be 
remarked parenthetically that Basic knows no 
hens, but only ‘female fowls’. 

Furthermore, as the foreigners who are to 
learn Basic, whether as children or as adults, 
will certainly have used many verbs in their 
native tongues, will they not expect to find 
them in English? Will not their enforced 
restriction to the few verbal operators not only 
cramp their style but engender the belief that 
English, if Basic is English, is a singularly 
limited, dull, inexpressive language, scarcely 
worth learning? Let me give some examples. 
The learner of Basic cannot ‘walk’, but must 
‘go for a walk’; or ‘run’, but ‘go for a run’; or 
‘swim’, but ‘take a swim’ (which, by the way, 
the Basic Dictionary defines as ‘a spell of nata- 
tion’). He cannot either ‘rise’ or ‘fall’, but 
‘get up’ and ‘take a fall or a tumble’; he can- 
not ‘stand’ or ‘sit’, but ‘get on his feet’ and 
‘take a seat’. He cannot ‘call’, but ‘say a 
person’s name loudly’; or ‘sing’, but ‘give a 
song’, and here the dictionary adds, as the 
equivalent of ‘She sings well’, ‘She has a good 
voice’, which would hardly satisfy the singing- 
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master. He cannot ‘buy’ or ‘sell’, but must 
‘give money for’ and ‘give in exchange for 
money’. He cannot ‘break’ or ‘mend’, but 
‘make a hole or crack’ and ‘put right’. He 
cannot even ‘read’ or ‘write’, and the dictionary 
does not help one to discover what he may do; 
it gives reading and writing as Basic words, 
defining the former as ‘perusal’ and the latter 
as ‘inditing’, but does not tell the earnest Basic 
schoolmaster how he is to say ‘Read page 10, 
Smith’, or ‘Jones minor, you must write more 
tidily’. 

It would be tedious to multiply examples, 
which might be given in hundreds: English is 
rich in expressive monosyllabic verbs, easy to 
say, easy to remember. The question recurs: 
why this abolition of the verb? If the nouns 
living (life is not admitted) and death, reading 
and writing are admissible, why not live and 
die, read and write? It cannot be through 
difficulties of conjugation, for live and die are 
quite ‘regular’ (to use the old term) and read 
and write are no more ‘irregular’ than come and 
see and the majority of the operators. There 
must be some reason besides Mr. Ogden’s 
determination to crowd all his allegedly 
necessary words upon one sheet of note-paper, 
but what is it? Let me quote what he says: 
‘The verb form... raises difficulties too 
great to be mastered at the outset, while even 
for those who are familiar with the intricacies 
of the system, irregularities of form in a foreign 
language overload the memory. Another 
objection is that verbs involve a wasteful voca- 
bulary in the preliminary stages: by using the 
operators to the fullest possible extent, nouns 
and adjectives can be made to do double work. 
Finally, verbs . . . may lead to confusion of 
thought at any stage of symbolization.”' 

To this the answer may be: (1) Foreigners 
are accustomed to irregularities of form in 
their own es far more intricate than 
anything in the English paradigm, which 
would indeed be child’s play to many of them, 
(2) Surely there is no economy of words in 
using three, four, or more instead of one, as 
for instance, ‘get in the last of the grain’ for 
‘glean’ (Basic Dictionary); and the use of the 


* Basic English, pp. 53, 54- 
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Seven, eight, 
Lay them straight; 
Nine, ten, 
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operators ‘to the fullest possible extent’, with 
the overwork of nouns and adjectives, is, as I 
hope to show presently, likely to lead to strange 
periphrases and perversions. (3) Any word, 
improperly used, may lead to confusion of 
thought, but the replacement of verbs by 
operators and the double work exacted of 
nouns and adjectives are apt to lead to 
ambiguity and confusion of meaning, which 
may be antecedent to or consequent upon 
confusion of thought. A simple example occurs 
in the phrase quoted under (2) above. To ‘get 
in the last of the grain’ means to reap the last 
field and carry the last loads of corn to the 
barn; gleaning, as every schoolboy knows, is 
a very different matter. 

At this point let me attempt a practical 
illustration of the disadvantages the foreign 
learner of Basic would suffer. Imagine a 
foreigner (whom I will call Mr. Ming) coming 
to England for the first time, to spend a few 
days as guest in an English house. He has been 
taught English of the Basic sort, and on that 
ground has been commended to his English 
hostess (whom I will call Mrs. Brown) by a 
friend of hers in his own country. Mrs. Brown 
opens the door (Mr. Ogden would say ‘gets 
the door open’) in answer to his timid knock 
(the Basic Dictionary gives ‘blow full of fear’). 

‘Mr. Ming? I am so glad to see you. I’m 
afraid your train was very late, and you must 
be tired after your long journey, but I hope it 
wasn’t too uncomfortable. You’d like a wash, 
I’m sure, so I'll show you your room at once. 
We've no servants now, but you won’t mind 
carrying your bag upstairs yourself.’ 

Ming, bewildered by the rush of words, 
smiles amiably but says nothing, and follows 
his hostess to his room upstairs. She continues: 

‘I think you'll find everything you want. 
We've central heating, as you see, so the water 
ought to be at least warm. Soap, towel: yes. 
Come down as soon as you are ready and we'll 
have tea. My husband of course won’t be 
home from the office for another couple of hours, 
so we can have a nice long chat before he arrives. 
How lucky it is that you have /earnt English!’ 

And Ming is left wondering ruefully whether 
he has learnt English. 

None of the words italicized is among 


Mr. Ogden’s 850, but they are all simple 
everyday words, such as Mrs. Brown would 
naturally use. And it will be observed that 
they are not all verbs. I do not doubt that 
Mr. Ogden would find substitutes for all of 
them: his Basic Dictionary, for instance, gives 
married man for husband and drying cloth for towel: 


but I suspect that the Basic version would be 


wordy, stiff, and unnatural. And that leads 
to an important point. Every English person 
with whom Mr. Ming came in contact would 
have to learn Basic before he could be sure of 
making himself understood by the stranger. 
He would have to be constantly on guard, 
avoiding his natural modes of expression and 
seeking some way of conveying his meaning 
by using Mr. Ogden’s operators to the fullest 
extent. There would be, in fact, two rival 
languages: one the free, vigorous, racy English 
of everyday use, the other the hobbled, arthritic, 
dreary product of Mr. Ogden’s wayward in- 
genuity. 

It is worth while here perhaps to look at a 
Basic version of a reputable piece of English. 
I have compared R. L. Stevenson’s ‘Bottle Imp’ 
word for word with the Basic translation made 
by one of Mr. Ogden’s disciples.' As might be 
expected, all the Stevensonian flavour has 
evaporated—and Mr. Ogden, to do him 
justice, definitely disclaims literary merit: he 
is preoccupied not with art but with science, 
not with literature but with commerce. That 
being the case, one wonders why he should 
have attempted to translate so stylistic a writer 
as Stevenson into a language that is essentially 
pedestrian. But leaving aside the question of 
style let us see whether the author’s meaning 
has been faithfully conveyed. 

In the very first sentence the operators come 
into play. “There was a man of the island of 
Hawaii whom I shall call Keawe’, wrote 
Stevenson, and as call in Basic means, besides 
‘say a man’s name loudly’, also ‘give a thing a 
name’, the translator writes ‘to whom I will 
give the name Keawe’. 

But for brevity and convenience I had better 
arrange some of the results of my comparison 
in parallel columns. It is not easy to select 


* Keawe’s Bottle, by L. W. Lockhart. 
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examples, for every one of the 73 pages of the 
translation has either blunders, or makeshifts, heavy with sorrow, and 
or wind-blown periphrases. 
Here are a few: 
RLS. Basic 
rich moneyed 
shadow shade 
try put to the test 
buy give a price for 
sell let go, exchange 
count over 
find make the discovery 
wish have need for 
want have a desire to get 
dreadful 
ugly disgusting-looking 
nodded gave a motion of the head 
palaces great and important-looking 
houses 
ship’s mast high sail support 
fortunate smiled on by chance 
must be kept it is necessary to keep 
brave and active a lover of danger and a hard 
worker 
told all gave an account of every- 
thing 
came to himself got more normal 
weep and groan give way to crying and bitter 
ts 
beard the devil get the better of the imp 
cleared the dish made the dish clean 
was astonished had no words for it all 
can break it are able to get it broken 
forgot the bottle all memory of the bottle 
went out of his head 
lie hidden in a cave have their resting-place in a 
stone hollow 
There must I go that is where I will have 
to go 
I have heard of you I am conscious who you are 
hope died in him hope came and went in him 
each envied the other they had an equal desire to 
be like one another 
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important persons living on 
this 


slope 
he who took it over had no 
hope of ever handing it on 


cause he was in great fear 


the man was quite old, with 
no hair on his head and a 
growth of black hair on his 


R. LS. 


he bitterly sighed 


Basic 
chin; his face was very sad 
and from his lips there 
came the sound of a man 
whose heart is bitter 

Here you shall find errors, wastage of words, 
distortions, juggleries, turgid periphrases, sheer 
balderdash—enough to convince any English- 
man that the translation is a travesty of the 
original, It is to be observed that all Stevenson’s 
words and locutions are current in everyday 
English; they will all have to be learnt by the 
foreigner at one time or another if he is to feel 
at home with us. And I can find no evidence 
—Mr. Ogden himself gives none—that the 
foreigner, taught normal English on rational 
methods, will meet with any more difficulty in 
reading the original than in reading the 
translation. And there are rational methods, 
which, without any tricks or distortions, will 
enable the foreigner, in a relatively short time, 
to attain a knowledge of natural English that 
will suffice first for ordinary conversation, then 
for reading and writing on general subjects 
with reasonable ease. And if he has a bent for 
something above the English of the market or 
the office, in other words for literature, he will 
have laid a sound foundation, and have 
nothing to unlearn. 

That brings me to another point. Mr. Ogden 
repels with indignation and complacency the 
charge that the learner of Basic, if not too much 
discouraged to wish to proceed to standard 
English, will have much to unlearn. Never- 
theless it is true. He will have to unlearn all 
that is specifically Basic: to forget all about 
operators and the fullest extent of their use, 
and recognize that English is constructed, not 
with a few hard-worked operators, largely 
meaningless without their attendant nouns, 
but with verbs, significant and colourful. 
If he is to attain to any degree of ease and 
assurance in speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing ordinary good English he must learn that 
Englishmen walk and run, stand and sit, 
plough and sow, reap and mow, buy and sell, 
lend and borrow, lose and find, fetch and 
carry, meet and part, laugh and sing, sigh and 
groan, begin and end, sink or swim, hit or miss, 
save life and kill, live and die, and do a hundred 


i 
1 
neighbours on the 
he who bought it could ee 
never sell it again 
my flesh shrinks from the Dhysical 
4 accursed thing me when I see the un- 
| all at once he began to suddenly he was shaking 
P shake and sweat, for he and his skin was wet, be- 
Ah! queen of my heart, Ah! ruler of my heart, I'll 
2. I'll venture my dear soul put all my existence in 
to win you danger to make you mine 
: the man was elderly, with 
a bald head and a black 
‘ beard; and his face was 
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and one other simple things that Basic does not 
allow them to do. - 

I have forborne to carry my inquiries into 
commercial and scientific English, for which 
Mr. Ogden concedes special vocabularies, or 
into the Basic New Testament, the errors and 
infelicities of which would demand a separate 
excursus. I have confined myself to the 
elements, the fundamentals, the first steps 
that count: ‘for if they do these things in a 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry?’ 
And it is painful to see publishers taking 
tumbles (as Mr. Ogden might say) over one 
another in their haste to exploit what may 


turn out to be the indiscretion of a great Prime 
Minister. Books are being multiplied, not 
merely for the misdirection of the benighted 
foreigner, but unashamedly for the linguistic 
bedevilment of our own children. Our boys 
and girls are not to be nurtured in the legiti- 
mate English of their forefathers, but to be 
drilled in the misbegotten changeling idiom 
of Basic. Yet I have faith enough in the good 
sense of English teachers to believe that, when 
once they have carefully examined the preten- 
sions of the upstart, they will withstand the . 
specious enticements of its propagandists and 
hold fast to their English heritage. 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A SCHOOL CANARY 


ELODIOUS Morsel! Master of such art 
The frame seemed small to bear so large 
a part. 
Though Art is long, yet was the span not brief 
Where sixteen Autumns rusted in the leaf. 
Of plumage yellow, with an eye of jet, 
A cap of green the general hue offset. 
Blue was his sea and golden were his days, 
His airs delicious and his music praise. 
His simple wants sufficed for ample joys: 
Hempseed, groundsel, and, in attendance, boys. 


The day befell, as fall to each it must, 

When our delights are gathered up in dust. 

The King of Terrors came, though he so 
small, 

And lookt for fear where there was none at all. 

How should he fear when that great part of 
him, 

His Song, was rounded by the Cherubim? 

Yet not the singer but the Song took wing— 

O Death! too big for such a little thing. 


HUBERT RILEY 


THE SMALL-HOURS TELEPHONE CALL 


E shrill bell woke him: startled, dazed, 

Snatching the ear-piece from its rack, 
‘Your name, please—what?’ and then, amazed 
At the answering voice whose every tone | 
Strangely familiar seemed, called back, 
“Yes, yes, that’s mine, give me your own.’ 
‘My own ? ours rather: yours and mine 
When we together were more than friends; 
Right to that name I now resign 
And ring you up to let you know 
That here our life in common ends 
And each on his own way must go. 
Give me good heed: I am not Youth, 
Though often Youth’s madcap part I played: 
The self am I to whom were Truth, 
Beauty, and high adventure all; 
That, helpless, watched you, self-betrayed, 
Renounce the dream, ignore the call. 


> Twas not the years that, gathering weight, 
With cold authority bade you halt, 
But you yourself, so lured of late 


' And smirched by cheap delights, who made 


To heaven’s allegiance mean default, 

Your spirit by fatness overlaid. 

Vanquished, but not in stand-up fight, 

Our dearest dreams to beggary brought, 

Too slack, too slothful even for fight, 

On an unstricken field you lie, 

Arms rusty grown, the battle unfought, 
Dead, doubly dead, yet still to die. 

Here then we part: that shrilling bell 
Affirmed the breach that nothing can heal. 
Poor fool—and ence you lived !—farewell.’ 
He, listening, with remorse and shame 
Made stammering, pitiful appeal. 

But through the night no answer came. 


W. G. HOLE 
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DIED to-night; 

The life you knew flowed out of me, 
Like quiet waters, from a rocky shore, 
Retreating slowly to a voiceless sea; 
And on the shingle shall no more 


The pebbles grind against the stubborn rock 


And ancient granite, hurled 
By tempest-waves that, shock on shock 
Attack the fast foundations of the world. 


POST-WAR. ... 


For now the conflicts of my living cease 


And winds of gentleness make soft the night, 


A vast unmeasured silence seems 

To seal my heart; and there is peace, 
And there is light 

To light a sweet eternity of dreams. 


FRANCES COOPER 


CHANCE-MET 
MET a man in Silver Street, I know a man in Samarkand 
A smiling man was he; And a woman in Tralee, 
There were two wings upon his feet But wind and rain to take my hand 
And thus he spake to me: Are wiser company.’ 


“What, come with you to drink and eat 


When the moon’s light I see? ‘I want no man, nor beast,’ he said: 
Not I; for I have tryst to meet ‘I want no mate with me, 
The only friends there be.’ Except the hill with his grey head 
And the curlew flying free, 
‘Not I’, he said. ‘In all this land The bracken and the berries red 
There are no friends for me, Of the merry rowan tree— 
Except the star and the lake strand *Tis near to these I’ll lay my bed 
And the sky’s immensity. And find tranquillity.’ 
G. LAPAGE 
IN PASSING 
EN I am gone And will those slopes, 
Where other spirits linger, Those undulating pastures 
From this old world I knew Beside the copse 
And loved, tho’ not my own; Where I was wont to stray, 
Whose feet shall tread Ring with the sound 
Beside these cherished landmarks, Of unfamiliar voices; 
When this my spirit’s fled My refuge—my sweet haunt 
With sigh—or groan? At close of day? 
Will there be those Oh will my thoughts, 
Who worship God in Nature, As spirit casts its moorings, 
Who see in oak, elm, beech Bear to that Shore 
A silent friend? One dream—one memory? 
Will other feet Then let me sail 
That stroll beside the Mill Stream Unhindered, on my journey, 
Read in its rippling depth Without regret or doubt 
Life without end? The Uncharted Sea. 


INEZ A. SCRIVENER 
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THE FLEECE 


was at silver of the dawn I went 
Upon my journey to the distant flocks. 
I thought not as I climbed of god or wonder, 
But how the dew was thick upon the turf, 
The wind cool in the flight of my young locks. 
So, coming cloudward through the chill, I 


passed 

Yon thicket, leafless at this wintry season. 

And, as I came before the clustered stems, 

I was aware that, ere the sun, itself 

Shone in clear glimmer through the trees—a 
gold 

Light unalloyed, bright as a coin. I said, 

‘Art thou then late, friend; or does Helios 

Walk in the sky his shining team too soon?’— 

And thought no more on’t, catching of that 
glitter 

Betwixt the boughs and brushwood and dead 
tops 

Of hemlock as I went—when suddenly 

I burst upon the full, sharp, singing glory. 

For in the thicket I beheld a Ram 

Browsing upon the turf, a wondrous brute 

With thick, gold fleece and horns curled- 
round of metal 

Burnished as Helios; and the fleece hung down 

Almost unto the short fine upland herbage. 

It was as if the dazzle of the sun 

Edging upon the cloud he hides beyond 

Had unto shag of finest wool translated— 

It hurt mine eyes, the sharpness of that glory. 

And lo, was ever image of the gods 


Furnished with polished gold of smoother 
sheen, 

Of purer contour than those pendant horns, 

Like great gold curléd locks hung either side 

The golden head? He lifted from his toil, 

Sweet in the dew, that head and looked with 
eyes 

Of topaz upon the hillside, and resumed 

His silent meal. There was a tang of salt 

Upon the air from the far, creeping ocean 

Dark blue at our feet. It seemed that in those airs 

Were spirits not quite visible, that, crowned 

Of fragile shells, girded and laced of weed 

And corraline, and with long, naked limbs 

And fair sea-faces, streamed through the 
thicket, cast 

Mist-shells and shadow-weed over the Ram, 

And sang, as the wave sings, an undersong. 

They told me, after-long, this was the son 

Strange and aglitter that a nymph did bear 

To Poseidon in a cave weed-hung, sea-fair. 

It was the beast whence should come the 
Golden Fleece, 

And this the one day that I saw it living. 

I fled to tell my story in the valley— 

But when we came again the lovely thing 

Was vanished, and no witness for my truth 

Save, caught in the trailing briars, one tag of 
gold. 

Yet blest am I who have that sight immortal 

Forever at the closing of mine eyes; j 

And all my days are beautiful for it. 


EVA A. SPURWAY 


GOD 


AN looked, in earnest now and now in 
whim, 
At earth, sea, sky, and what therein might 
‘Let us’, he said, ‘call all that lies beyond 
Our knowledge God’, and it was God for him. 


Yet still his love and hate, his good and ill, 
Seemed not all ill and good, all hate and 
love. 
‘Let us call God’, he said, ‘the farther Will 
That lies beyond, below, behind, above.’ 
j. A. CHAPMAN 
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ENGLISH AND ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 


MIDDLE EAST 


By B. IFOR EVANS 


FTER spending a year in the countries of 
the Middle East my main impression is 

of the great demand for the English language 
and for English books, and secondly a firm 
conviction that we in Great Britain are not 
doing enough to meet these needs. I would 
suggest that the English Association itself has 
not taken the famine in English books abroad 
with sufficient seriousness. One sometimes feels 
that in this matter Mr. Stanley Unwin is a 
lonely campaigner, yet the matter concerns 
everyone who is interested in English literature 
and in the English language. It is indeed a 


- matter of wider concern than the study of 


English literature itself, for many men and 
women in these Middle Eastern countries wish 
to pursue their technical and professional 
studies in English and they have not the 
weapons with which to do so. I would suggest 
that the English Association should raise its 
voice to see that a little more paper is put at the 
disposal of publishers in this country, so that 
they can export books in adequate quantities 
to Egypt, Palestine, Ethiopia, Persia, and 
Turkey. 

I have visited large libraries in Turkey where 
there are only two or three English books, and 
those merely stray copies. I saw the library of 
a large girls’ school in Smyrna in which the 
only English book was a copy of Sir Nevile 
Henderson’s Failure of a Mission. These condi- 
tions, I fear, are not exceptional. In Ethiopia 
in the only bookshop of any size in Addis Ababa 
there are a large number of Italian books still 
on sale, but there are few English books, and 
similar conditions prevail in Persia. 

The British Council, in a number of schemes, 
has attempted to do something to rectify these 
conditions, but the situation is not one for 
complacency. The British Council can see that 
if books are available they reach the countries 
where they are needed, but at the present time 
so many books are out of print and are not 
being reissued owing to the restricted supply 
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of paper which is in the hands of the publishers 
in this country. 

Closely associated with the need for English 
books is the call for the translation of English 
classics and professional and technical works 
in English into the languages of the Middle 
East. It is difficult to conceive the degree to 
which we have neglected this work, and it is 
encouraging to know that attempts are being 
made to rectify the position. A list of books, 
all of them of outstanding merit, is being 
prepared for translation into Persian, and a 
system has been devised by which British 
advice can be given to the competent and 
enthusiastic group in Istanbul which is arrang- 
ing for the translation of British classics into 
Turkish. This may do something to break 
down that period of almost isolation in which 
Turkish and British cultural relations have 
lived for so long. Dr. Halidé Edip, the 
distinguished woman Professor of English in 
the University of Istanbul, and a great figure 
also in Turkish history, is a leader of this 
movement. 

In each of the countries of the Middle East 
there can be discovered groups of people who 
are either teaching English or are interested 
in our literature. In recent years the British 
Council has had a large number of teachers and 
their work is producing an ever-increasing 
audience for British books and periodicals. In 
Turkey, where a few years ago there was not a 
single teacher associated with the work of the 
Ministry of Education, there are now English 
teachers in all the more important Halkevis, 
and there is a professor of English literature— 
Professor MclIlwraith—in the University of 
Istanbul, and other Englishmen of recognized 
competence in the Department. 

The British Council teachers are associated 
not only with the universities, but in institutes, 
even in the provincial towns, they teach the 
English language and lecture on English 
literature and on other subjects of an English 
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interest. The spread of these institutes over 
the Middle East has been one of the most 
interesting developments in international cul- 
tural relations during the last few years. The 
beginning was made in Egypt, in Cairo and in 
Alexandria, and later in the Delta towns and 
in Upper Egypt at Minia and Assiut. Later 
institutes were established in Cyprus, Aden, 
Ethiopia, and Persia. 

I am of opinion that the English Association 
itself could perform a most useful service by 
opening branches in a number of the cities in 
the Middle East. In Cairo, for instance, there 
are a considerable number of Englishmen with 
an interest in the arts, and particularly in 
literature. The English lecturers at the 
Universities of Cairo and Alexandria publish 
their own anthology of verse, and some of 
them publish interesting works. They would 
make a centre for the English Association 
which would be most valuable. Similarly it 
would be an encouragement to the smaller 
group in Persia at Teheran if an English 
Association centre could be developed and an 
exchange of literature arr; . 

The Professor of English at the University 
of Teheran, Dr. Suratgar, is a Fellow of 
University College, London, and has written 
an interesting doctoral thesis on the rela- 
tionships of Anglo-Persian literature. The 
University of Beirut would also be a de- 
sirable centre for the English Association. At 
Beirut there are a number of distinguished 
American scholars and also some British 
lecturers. Among the number of the latter is 
Dr. Guillaume, the eminent Arabist, and also 
Mr. Raymond Butlin, who, as a student of 
Arabic phonetics, will be remembered by 
those associated with the work of Professor 
Daniel Jones. The English Association might 
well from time to time invite British scholars 
who are working in these areas, and who feel 
rather cut off from home during the period of 
the war, to contribute to Essays and Studies. 
It would, further, be interesting to see the 
impressions of Egyptian, Persian, and other 
Middle Eastern scholars of the literature of 
England, and of the reactions between English 
literature and their own. 

It may well be that when communications 


improve the English Association will feel that 
this international side of its work is worthy of 
development. Even before the end of the war 
much might be done, particularly through the 
periodicals of the English Association. 

In all these matters the central problem is 
that of the English language. Its importance 


has been recognized by the Prime Minister in 


his Harvard speech, and also by the institution 
of a Ministerial Committee to consider Basic 
English and other problems connected with 
the teaching of the English language. At the 
time that I am writing the Ministerial Com- 
mittee has not yet made its report, and it will 
undoubtedly be awaited with interest, not 
only by members of the English Association, 
but by all who are interested in the English 
language and in its presentation to foreigners 
throughout the world. In these matters a 
Ministerial Committee is not enough. What 
is needed is some permanent body which will 
be able to conduct research into the methods 
by which English can be most ey 
presented to foreigners. 

It is a deplorable and strange fact that 
throughout the Universities of Great Britain 
there is not a single Department devoted to 
the problems connected with the presentation 
of English to men and women overseas. As a 
great Colonial Power and as a country which 
has interests so widely scattered throughout 
the world it is strange that no attention has 
been devoted by our Universities to this 
problem. If such a centre could be found 
from official funds reports could come in 
from teachers from all parts of the world, and 
their problems be sorted out and methods of 
presentation improved. The French have 
always treated their language with respect 
and their language has spread in a most 
impressive way throughout the whole of the 
Middle East. We in England, although our 
language is the most valuable part of our 
national heritage, are casual and indifferent 
in these problems of its use by foreigners. 

It is true, once again, that the British 
Council has done much to rectify these limita- 
tions. It has among its teachers most competent 
phoneticians and such distinguished students 
of the English language as Dr. Hornby and 
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Dr. Orton. It has sought out the advice of 
experts and they have generously placed at 
the disposal of the Council their stores of 
knowledge. Among them have been Professor 
Gilbert Murray, Sir Fred Clarke, and Professor 
Daniel Jones. All who have interested them- 
selves in the problem are, however, convinced 
that it is only by a permanent centre that the 
problems of the English language as a world 
medium can be properly investigated. 

The British Council itself has always felt 
that there is no single or simple solution to the 
problem of the presentation of English to 
foreigners or in colonial territories. Considera- 


tion must be given to the language of origin of 
the student, whether his local vocabulary 
contains words of a similar origin to English 
words. Obviously one must begin in a different 
way in dealing with Arabic students, who are 
not even familiar with the Latin script. So far 
the practice of the British Council seems to 
lead to the belief that the solution of the 
effective conveyance of the English language 
to foreigners is a regional one, but all who have 
approached the question are convinced that 
it needs far more exploration before any views 
can be confidently or dogmatically stated. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


LONDON THEATRE NOT IN THE DOLDRUMS 
(Mr. Littlewood will resume his articles on the Theatre in our next issue.) 


is a widespread view, amounting to a 
convention, that the London Theatre is in 

a parlous state, and that this is all that one can 
expect in the fifth year of a war which has 
descended on the world in general and (in a 
highly concrete form) on London in particular. 

The unorthodox theme of this article is to 
contest this view with emphasis. 

It is true that no Shakespeare is being per- 
formed at the present moment,! and the 
numerous American troops who throng the 
streets of the metropolis must conceal the 
disappointment which they are no doubt feel- 
ing at not being able to spend a few hours’ 
leave in pondering on Hamlet’s delay in open- 
ing a second front or considering the billeting 
problem of King Lear. Instead they have had 
to content themselves in attempting to find an 
elusive empty seat at Blithe Spirit, Arsenic and 
Old Lace, Quiet Week-End, and a number of 
other successes so stubborn that it has been ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make any impression on 
the box-office if one wants to see them. 

The first point therefore to note is that the 
London theatres are booming, and booming 
so loud that the barrages which also boom 


1 Since this was written Mr. Helpmann has appeared 
as Hamlet, and Mr. Wolfit as protagonist of a Shake- 
speare season, and of a contest (to retain his theatre) 
with the War Office. 


do nothing to diminish audiences, and Mrs. 
Dangle’s fears with regard to her husband’s 
obsession might well be harped anew to- 
day: ‘But you—o’ my conscience, I believe 
if the French were landed to-morrow your 
first inquiry would be, whether they had 
brought a theatrical troop with them.’ 

If theatres are thus passionately patronized, 
drama cannot be said to be in the doldrums, 
at any rate as far as audiences are concerned. 
The first requisite of a play is an audience 
willing to pay to see it, and on that score the 
London theatre is in the heights. Nor need 
our managers have any shame at the quality 
of entertainment provided. If anybody has 
failed to recognize that Blithe Spirit is a first- 
rate comedy excellently acted, Mr. Bolfry a 
drama of Shavian excellence, Arsenic and Old 
Lace a boldly original thriller, Flare Path a 
genuinely moving photograph of our unpre- 
tentious heroic airmen, Love for Love an opulent 
revival of a masterpiece, The Ideal Husband a 
dazzling reminder of what the art of con- 
versation can be, Half-Way to Heaven a farce 
based on a metaphysical notion far from mere 
folly, The Dancing Years and Mr. Novello about 
as good as that sort of thing can be, and 
that if Jack Hulbert, Cicely Courtneidge, and 
Gordon Harker disappeared from our midst we 
should realize what we'd lost; ifanyone hasfailed 
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to recognize all this, he deserves in the fifth year 
of the next World War to inhabit a beleaguered 
capital in which all theatres and cinemas are 
blown to pieces on the day hostilities open. 
Then there is the Arts Theatre. If ever an 
undertaking and an undertaker deserved well 
of the public it is the Arts Theatre Group and 


‘Mr. Alec Clunes. This brave and intelligent 


institution has now for a number of years 
provided for its members through barrage and 
bomb a series of plays, ancient and modern, 
of unfailing quality, acted under the daunting 
obstacles of war-time production with unfail- 
ing intelligence and enthusiasm before in- 
genious scenery at a price to the patrons so 
low as should make one equally ashamed of 
joining or not joining the Club. For an annual 
subscription of 55., the price of theatre- 
membership, one can obtain seats for 3s. 6d., 
and nowhere in the house more than 7s. 6d., 
and if those who for that price have seen, 
among numerous productions, Awake and Sing, 
The Well of the Saints, Androcles and the Lion, The 
Holy Isle, The Recruiting Officer, and Don Abel 
Wrote a Tragedy, do not think they have got 
a vast deal more than their money’s worth, 
they ought to be condemned to see Charley’s 


Aunt acted on the end of a pier by third-rate 
amateurs during an air-raid. 


*Tis not in actors to command success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we’ll 
deserve it. 


Mr. Clunes and his players deserve success, 
and, as they cannot command it, it is up to 
the members of the Public to join the Club 
and ensure that they achieve it. 

None of this is to assert that in former easier 
days the theatre had not greater and more 
merit to show than it has to-day. But condi- 
tions, as well as Time, are relative. 

Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, and Irving, Tree, Du 
Maurier, and Marie Tempest, and masters 
of that calibre of course reached heights which 
are not reached at present, but if from the 
Elysian fields they observe the conditions under 
which, since 1939, their successors have been 
working, one cannot but think that they 
approve; and even an echo might be heard 
from the Globe of encouragement for whatever 
months or years of difficulty lie ahead: 


‘I will walk up and down here, and I will 
sing, that they shall hear I am not afraid.’ 
G. B. 
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England : An Anthology. 


Messrs. Macmillan are publishing for the 
Association in the spring an anthology. of 
poems entitled England. The anthology has 
been compiled by the Publications Committee 
and is prefaced by an Introduction by Mr. 
Harold Nicolson, our President in 1943. The 
book contains about 300 poems both old and 
new arranged in eight sections (Countryside, 
Town, Sport, War, Reflection, Humour, Art, 
Character) and is designed to illustrate the 
varied facets of English life and thought at a 
time when the English tradition has in the 
perils of war proved itself more precious than 
ever before to English men and women and to 
England’s friends. 

The price of the book will be about 7s. 6d., 
and all proceeds will go to furthering the 
Association’s work. 


The Twickenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander 
Pope. General Editor, Joun Butt. Vol. V. 
The Dunciad. Ed. by JAmMes SUTHERLAND. 
Methuen. gos. 1943. 


Professor Sutherland’s masterly edition of The 
Dunciad provides everything that the scholar 
can desire for the adequate study of the poem— 
a reprint of both versions of the text, full critical 
apparatus, and commentaries which, for all 
their learning, are unpedantic and definite in 
scope. But though the volume is primarily a 
contribution to scholarship, it is also well 
designed to please the ordinary reader who, 
if he does not require careful collations of 
textual variants and explanations of every 
allusion and reference, yet needs some notes 
on the subject-matter of the poem and is, after 
all, not obliged to peruse what he does not 
find of interest. Professor Sutherland’s great 
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merit from the point of view of the simple 
admirer of Pope’s poetry is that his learning 
does not blind him to the poetic beauty of The 
Dunciad and to what he calls ‘its purely aes- 
thetic values’. Pope is a very great satirist and 
The Dunciad is the greatest English satire in 
verse, but it is also a very great poem, one of 
the finest achievements of an outstanding poet. 
That fact is less commonly emphasized by 
erudite critics, but Professor Sutherland does 
not lose sight of the aesthetic appeal or for a 
moment subordinate its importance to the 
study of detail. As he himself puts it: ‘It has 
never been sufficiently recognized that in the 
Dunciad one of the greatest artists in English 
poetry found the perfect material for his art.’ 
That is well said, and, 200 years after Pope’s 
death, there was still great need to say it. For 
the reader has frequently been so occupied 
with the victims and application of the satire 
that ‘the art which Pope lavished upon this 
poem has too often been obscured’. From the 
point of view of the general reader that is one 
very cogent reason why it is an advantage to 
possess the 1729 Variorum edition as well as the 
1742 Dunciad in Four Books which is commonly 
his only available version. For it is in the first 
unrevised edition that Pope’s art and his 
obvious enjoyment in the exercise of his skill 
are most manifest, and it is there too that the 
present-day reader is least conscious of the 
drawbacks from which he suffers in the absence 
of familiarity with classical literature and with 
the epic conventions which were commonplaces 
to Pope’s contemporary audience. The first 
demand upon the lover of poetry is that he 
should enjoy the fun of The Dunciad and share 
Pope’s delight in it; the second that he should 
recognize the beauty of its poetic presentation, 
the brilliance of the verse, the mastery of words, 
and the supreme accuracy of aim when the 
bolt is loosed. 

No doubt Pope was provoked to write by 
the attacks of his personal enemies, no doubt 
he repaid their malice with interest and re- 
joiced that ‘this poem will rid me of these 
insects’. But he wrote primarily because he 
was a great poet and had found in The Dunciad 
exactly the form and subject-matter he re- 
quired for the fullest expression of his genius. 


Nor is personal venom the main ingredient of 
the poem, which is in essence an attack not 
merely on individual pretenders to ietters but 
on the debasement of literature by ‘all the false 
tastes in learning’ which were then prevalent. 
‘The standards of literature must be kept up’; 
the whole future of polite letters was at stake, 
and Pope was honestly concerned to ward off 
the threatened danger and to protest against 
dullness and a false scale of values. His 
aim was to avert the awful moment when ‘Art 
after Art goes out and all is Night’. 

In addition to the two texts of 1729 and 1742 
Professor Sutherland carefully collates these 
with other editions and gives the main variants 
without any pedantic attempt to reproduce 
every typographical change. He reprints in 
full the ‘Prolegomena of Scriblerus’ and the 
‘Notes Variorum’ of the originals, supplying 
also an immense amount of information and 
explanation of his own by way of additional 
footnotes. These commentaries are invaluable 
and those who consult them will best be in a 
position to estimate the extent of the debt owed 
to Professor Sutherland by all students of 
eighteenth-century life and letters. He is to be 
congratulated on the completion of a first-rate 
piece of work, a credit to himself and to English 
scholarship. EDITH J. MORLEY 


Landmarks: a Book of Topographical Verse for 
England and Wales. Chosen by G. RostREVoR 
Hami.ton and Joun C.U.P. 8s. 6d. 


Every true lover of poetry is an anthologist 
in his own conceit, prone to punctuate pages 
of another’s choosing now with the plaintive 
‘Why not?’ and now with the protesting ‘Why?’ 
The better the anthology the more fervently is 
the first cry raised, and, Landmarks being a very 
good one indeed, many readers will want to 
make suggestions with an eye to a future 
edition, printed upon stouter paper, and pro- 
viding an even more richly varied collection 
of landscapes. For these are landscapes rather 
than landmarks—sometimes ‘with figures’, 
sometimes without. Looking at them, we seem 
to see in turn water-colour, oil-painting, etch- 
ing, woodcut, lithograph, even embroidered 
sampler, not all equally memorable, but each 
with its definite signature of time and place. 
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The editors have taken their decisions firmly, 
without any pedantic or provocative twist; 
they have not shied away from the obvious in 
Wordsworth’s Westminster Bridge sonnet, nor 
from the pompous in Cadland by William Lisle 
Bowles; and they have resisted the temptation 
to crowd in a large number of pieces that have 
little merit except to be ‘period’ in the highest 
degree. Profanity about the Albert Memorial 
and sentimentality about Haworth in May both 
come within the wide bounds of their tolerance. 
Contemporary poets are well represented, and 
the Augustans form a strong team even without 
David Garrick, some of whose prologues con- 
tained vivid glimpses of ‘the Town’, and Charles 
Dibdin, whose watermen, jolly and otherwise, 
helped to make the Thames a literary river. 

A specialized anthology often gives oppor- 
tunities for revaluations such as a garnering of 
miscellaneous verse cannot give. Here the 
poets are alined by unity of theme; and here, 
governed by that unity, they must show them- 
selves at their worst as well as at their best. 
Milton’s rivers have a no more compulsive 
course than Pope’s, and Spenser (not allowed 
to call upon ‘sweete Themmes’) babbles some- 
what inanely of East Anglian streams. Unex- 
pected ‘assignments’ (to use a modern idiom) 
enlarge our acquaintance with the less-known 
verse-mongers: St. Paul’s after the Great Fire 
is sung not by Dryden but by Simon Ford; and 
the Abbey, alienated from John Beaumont, is 
allocated to William Woty. 

Some carping persons may consider that one 
specimen from Gay and two from Crabbe is 
rather short measure; and it is a little difficult 
to understand why the most copiously repre- 
sented poet should be Lionel Johnson, who ties 


‘with that prolific writer, ‘Anon.’, for the first 


place—six all. This difficulty is increased when 
we perceive the absence of that admirable (if 
over-familiar) ‘landmark’, the Statue of Charles I 
at Charing Cross. The vacant pedestal might 
have been amusingly, if not monumentally, 
occupied by one of the ‘Kings and Queens of 
London’ series which charmed readers of 
Punch in 1930. Punch, indeed, is a source which 
ought not to have been overlooked; and the 
high quality of the lyrics in Country Life is known 
to all who savour the poetry of the open air. 


Will the editors think on dese things when 
they make their second choice? 
DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


Man and Literature. By Norman NICHOLSON. 

S.C.M. Press. 6d. 

‘In the Middle Ages,’ writes Mr. Nicholson, _ 
‘however much people might disagree about 
all sorts of things, they had one doctrine in 
common—they agreed on the whole as to the 
nature of Man.’ Since the Renaissance this 
unified belief has been split into a diversity of 
theories, often irreconcilable; perhaps never 
more so than to-day, i in a world rent asunder 
by conflicting ‘isms’. A universal broad agree- 
ment on the true destiny of human life seems 
now to be the only hope of any future progress ; 
so this clarification of certain assumptions im- 
plicit in the literature of the past fifty years is 
of the first importance. 

Mr. Nicholson holds that style and choice 
of medium are as eloquent of an artist’s faith 
as any explicit manifesto. On this basis, and 
never unaware of the dangers of pigeon-holing, 
he classifies modern conceptions of the human 
situation in three main groups: Liberal, 
Natural, and Imperfect. That his is a com- 
posite picture of man’s striving through varying 
channels towards fulfilment, rather than 
evaluation of relative literary stature, explains 
such apparent disproportions as the allotment 
of the same space to Yeats and William Saro- 
yan, and twice as much to William Faulkner 
as to T. S. Eliot. 

The first view, occupied with some aspect of 
the individual in relation to society, interprets 
freedom largely as political and economic; 
progress, the development towards a material 
utopia rather than spiritual growing. Its 
limitations emerge very clearly from Mr. 
Nicholson’s examination of Shaw (within 
whom, for all his theoretical materialism, a 
‘potential General of the Salvation Army beats 
his drum at unexpected moments’), Galsworthy 
(‘using his characters like litmus paper to test 
the acidity of affairs’), and those two ‘poets of 
materialism’ Bennett and Wells. 

Natural Man finds his prophet and epitome 
in D. H. Lawrence, searching for ‘mindlessness, 
the “blood-consciousness” instead of the head 
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consciousness’; on this ‘mystical materialist’, as 
Huxley called him, Mr. Nicholson is at his 
most comprehensively satisfying and acute. 
For other such disciples of the revolt against 
scientific rationalism and a return to the primi- 
tive as Hemingway, the early Huxley, and 
Faulkner, man is little more than a highly 
developed animal governed by impulse and 
instinct. This reduction of existence to a single 
plane is to the author a half-truth, for all his 
appreciation of its exponents’ artistic achieve- 
ment; as much an emasculation of man’s full 
nature, and as ultimately barren, as the socio- 
logist’s purely materialist vision. 

Denial of Original Sin leads naturally to the 
idea of humanity as finally perfectible— 
‘whether in the Wellsian shape of skyscrapers 
to come or in Lawrence’s dream of the Noble 
Savage’. There is, however, in such writers 
as Joyce, Eliot, Kafka, and the post-Auden 
generation of poets, full acknowledgement of 
imperfection: that man is an inextricable mix- 
ture and perpetual battleground of animal and 
angel, to be judged by a code of values tran- 
scending himself. This conception, waning 
since the seventeenth century, was almost 
totally obscured by the time the nineteenth 
closed with Hardy and Housman blaming 
the world’s sin on to God; in its rebirth 
now lies the seed of a new hope and faith for 
living, 


At times the treatment, notably of “The 
Satirists’ and “The Younger Poets’, is inade- 
quate—perhaps inevitably where the whole 
field is so wide; and one questions the omission 
of Hopkins, as poetic exponent of Imperfect 
Man. These cavils apart, Mr. Nicholson’s 
book is lit again and again by flashes of en- 
lightened perception, expressed with that 
incisive colloquialism which gives his poetry 
such vividness. The reader receives the impact 
_of widely divergent writers ‘direct on his own 
finger-tips-—Mr. Nicholson’s description of the 
reader of Lawrence—‘like a blind man reading 
Braille’. Although the author’s faith is im- 
plicitly Christian, the width of his responsive 
sympathy makes him as sound a judge of litera- 
ture as of life. 


MARGARET WILLY 


Charlotte Mary Yonge. The Story of an Uneventful 
Life. By Gzorcina BattiscomBe. Constable. 
155. 
Mrs. Battiscombe says at the end of her 

book that the war has brought Charlotte M. 
Yonge, after forty years of comparative neglect, 
into her own again. She says, also, in one of a 
number of passages that compare Charlotte 
Yonge and Jane Austen, that since September 
1939 ‘it is Charlotte, not Jane, who is taken 
down again and again in an almost desperate 
search for sanity’. The latter assertion is a 
purely personal affair and cannot be expected 
to command general assent: but there is no 
doubt that Miss Yonge—like many other half- 
forgotten Victorian novelists, and with more 
justification than most—has been given a new 
lease of life by a war-time demand for books 
which far outstrips what publishers, paper- 
rationed, can supply. And if this revived re- 
putation does not outlast the war period, it 
will not be the fault of Mrs. Battiscombe, who 
has written an excellent little biography, or 
of her publishers, whose biographical list has 
several other successful Victorian rehabilita- 
tions to their ‘credit. 

Charlotte Yonge, for the better part of forty 
years of neglect, has been widely regarded as a 
mere writer ‘for girls’, Captain Marryat, simi- 
larly, is often dismissed as only a writer ‘for 
boys’. Both judgements are absurd. Both 
authors, it is true, wrote some books for the 
young: were those all, neither would need 
rehabilitation, for The Little Duke and The Dove 
in the Eagle’s Nest, The Children of the New Forest - 
and Masterman Ready, have never lacked for 
juvenile readers. But just as Marryat was in re- 
ality an essentially adult commentator on adult 
affairs (some of whose books parents even in 
this little squeamish age would probably keep 
out of the schoolroom if they had read them), 
so Charlotte Yonge, though never ‘unsafe’ for 
the most Victorian girl, can only be fully ap- 
preciated as a recorder of her period and class 
by the grown-ups for whom much of her best 
work was intended. Her contemporaries cer- 
tainly did not make the mistake of relegating 
Miss Yonge’s books to the schoolroom: her 
admirers included statesmen and divines and 
at least two poets (Tennyson and Rossetti). 
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No, Charlotte was never unsafe. The chief 
inspiration of her life was religion—the chief 
influence in her life, her friendship with John 
Keble; and she was representative of all that 
was best in the much derided standards of 


Victorian morality. What is true of her life is 


equally true of her books. In an age which is 
reviving the fifty-year-old cliché, ‘Art for Art’s 
Sake’, nothing may seem less inviting than her 
own account of what, as an author, she set 
out to do: ‘I have always viewed myself as a 
sort of instrument for popularizing Church 
Views’. The measure of her achievement is 


_ that, by virtue of.a remarkably vivid, though 


limited, imagination, she seldom allowed this 
ideal to become artistically obtrusive. Piety 
there is in her books in plenty, but unlike 
many of the writers to whom she is akin she is 
seldom, even in her schoolroom books, what 
the schoolroom knows as ‘pi’. In fact she suc- 
ceeded in holding the attention of her period, 
and seems now to be attracting ours, because, 
in the words of a contemporary, ‘she made 
goodness attractive’. 

The facts of her uneventful life have been 
given before, in a biography forty years old. 
Mrs. Battiscombe does not pretend to add 
much that is new: but she restates the old with 
great charm and understanding, and has put 
a new generation of readers under an obliga- 
tion by her acute analysis of Miss Yonge’s 
writings and psychology. Is Mrs. Battiscombe 
however, quite sure that Jane Austen—not the 
characters in Mansfield Park, but Jane Austen 
herself—regarded private theatricals as ‘wrong 
and improper’? M. N.-S. 


Education and the University. A sketch for an 
‘English School’. By F. R. Leavis. Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. net. 

Few people are likely to disagree with Dr. 
Leavis’s contention that it is the function of a 
university to turn out men and women who are 
‘liberally’ and ‘humanely’ educated. What 
they will certainly contend about is how this 
function is to be fulfilled. Like the Americans, 
Dr. Leavis pins his faith to the letter of the 
curriculum: others of us perhaps believe that 
the undergraduates find a modern outlook for 
themselves during their hard-talking country 


walks, and during the sessions of their clubs 
and societies. 

On the principle that the reformer of curri- 
cula begins at home, Dr. Leavis projects a new 
Part II for the Cambridge English Tripos. And 
the lines of it may be seen in its projected 
examination papers: 

(1) Practical Criticism. ... These [papers] 
are to provide the test of literary education 
and critical competence. (2) The Seven- 
teenth Century in England: four or five 
‘pieces of work’ . . . to be done during the 
course. (3) An essay... written during the 
course, on the process of change by which 
[the ?] England of the Seventeenth Century 
turned into the England of to-day. (4) Dante, 
a general study: a paper, or papers, to be 
taken at the end of the course. (5) A subject 
from French literature or literary history: a 
substantial essay, to be written during the 
course. (6) Reviews, to be written during 
the course, of a number of books.... (7) A 
viva voce examination. . .V.B.—Participation 
required in organized discussion- and semi- 
nar-work. 

And, I suppose, on the seventeenth-century 
principle that the student shall take all learning 
for his province, Dr. Leavis interprets items (2) 
and (3) by means of 22 ‘rough jottings’, from 
which I select the following: 

The background in religious history. . . 

- Church and State. Tolerance... The 
rise of Capitalism ... The causes of the 

Civil War . . . The reaction against Whig 

history. The Restoration ethos: social, 

literary and cultural changes. The develop- 
ment of Augustanism. The new science... 

Political thought ... The social-economic 

correlations of literary history . . . the 

history of the Theatre . .. the Press... 

General comparison with French develop- 

ment. 

These jottings and their fellows certainly 
open up new vistas for an undergraduate 


English school. And all very well had we but 


world enough and time, and did any existing 
university provide lecturers qualified to teach 
these subjects in a way that English students 
(those creatures of ‘sensibility’ as well as ‘in- 
telligence’) would expect to have them taught, 
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and, further, if Tawney-Clark-Ogg-Grierson- 
Willey-Bredvold-and-a-dozen-others were the 
typical student gazing up at Dr. Leavis. Mean- 
while it is already clear that this new Part II 
would have little to do with English literature 
as a subject for close and modest university 
study. And it is also clear from the way that 
Dr. Leavis speaks of Part I (as at present 
constituted) that he does not properly appreci- 
ate how exacting and endless such a study is. 
‘The equipment that Part I exists to provide’ 
is described as follows: 

a knowledge of English literature from 
Chaucer to the present day, and (what 
‘knowledge’ here implies) [a capacity for] 
judgement, critical analysis and intelligent 
discussion both of literature and of critical 
theory. 

It would surely be hard to imagine the word 
‘knowledge’ used in a more self-satisfied way 
than it is used here. (I can best summarize 
what seem to me the shortcomings of Dr. 
Leavis as a scholarly person by saying that his 
idol is Mr. T. S. Eliot. I do not wish to detract 
from Mr. Eliot’s deserved fame as a poet and 
thinker even if it were in my power to do so, 
But his criticism of English literature ranges 
over fields which he knows little about, and if 
he reaches valid conclusions in those fields it is 
by virtue of a flair for divining truth through 
a mist rather than by virtue of clearing the 
mist slowly away. And those who lack both 
Mr. Eliot’s flair and the compensating know- 
ledge will, if they take his manner and methods 
as guide, be often found talking nonsense.) 

And is the student going to be taught to 
write English? Yes: Dr. Leavis holds up Mr. 
Eliot as an exemplar, severely chastening in 
hisinimitability. Meanwhile, Dr. Leavis himself 
continues to write sentences which resemble the 
efforts of fourth-form schoolboys to translate 
Cicero. GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


Lytton Strachey. By Max Brrrsoum. The Rede 
Lecture. Cambridge University Press. 15. 6d. 
This is a welcome return. Here after many 

years of absence and literary inactivity Max 

Beerbohm comes before us again in all the 

freshness and charm of his earlier powers, still 

delightfully and frankly at his ease, with his 


likes and dislikes, ‘and even now’ nursing a 
fastidious freedom. As one would expect, he 
speaks with perceptive appreciation of a writer 
who has much in common with his own genius, 
and like him is a master of English prose. 

Dr. Jowett in the course of a lecture on 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson remarked: 

Let anyone who believes that an ordinary 
man can write biography make the experi- 
ment himself. I would have him try to 
describe the most interesting dinner party 
at which he was present. Let him write 
down from memory a few of the good things 
that were said, not forgetting to make 
incidental allusion to the good things that 
were eaten; but let him aim at giving what 
I may call the dramatic effect of the party, 
and then let him compare the result with 
Boswell’s account of the famous dinner at 
Mr. Dilly’s, the bookseller in the Poultry, 
when Johnson was first introduced to Wilkes, 
and he will begin to understand the nature 
of Boswell’s genius’. 

In the power to bring us into the very 
presence of the actors and make a scene live 
and move again in all its detail and essential at- 
mosphere Max Beerbohm and Lytton Strachey 
are both serious rivals of Boswell. And charac- 
teristically, at the outset of his lecture Max 
Beerbohm brings Lytton Strachey before us 
with a vividness that recalls the exquisite art 
of No. 2, The Pines where he describes his 
first luncheon with Swinburne and Watts 
Dunton at the Putney villa. 

Perhaps too, it is not fanciful to find another 
common characteristic in the two writers. 
Both are eminently endowed with the self- 
knowledge that has kept them within a world 
germane and congenial to their own spirit,’ 
and saved them from barren excursions into 
territory alien from their sympathies and 
powers. How many writers have wasted their 
energies for want of a just appreciation of their 
special qualities! So it is that both are masters 
in their natural spheres, and will remain 
classics because of the perfection of their art 
and their English prose. 

GEORGE COOKSON 

* The comparative failure of Lytton Strachey’s Eliza- 

beth and Essex is the exception that proves the rule! 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Old England at Play. Old Plays adapted for Young 
Players. By Lynetre Feaszy. Harrap. 35. 
It was quite a happy idea to adapt a small 

group of old plays—miracle, morality, mum- 

ming, puppet-show—for performance by young 
people, but the title chosen is hardly a happy 
one: neither the actors nor the onlookers in Old 

England were ‘at play’, nor, when the setting 

was a ‘pagond’, ‘at the play’. Miss Feasey does 

best with her later examples. In the Coventry 

Nativity play imperfect acquaintance with 

English medieval diction and the medieval 

mentality is apt to lead her astray, as when 

(p. 126) she renders the line 

Thy swete mothe here will I kys 
as “Thy sweet mother here will I kiss’ and adds 
a stage-direction based upon this error. 


Windows and Whispers. By the Rev. Carry 

Morton. Stockwell. 2s. 

There are moments when Mr. Morton’s 
feet are set, if not within The Temple, nor upon 
The Steps to the Temple, at least the path 
leading to those Steps. All his poems ‘are artless 
and unassuming, but some of them are charm- 
ing as well; e.g. the four little lyrics inspired 
by the canticle, Benedicite, omnia opera. 


Holocaust. To the children of England that they may 
be spared. Poems by GUENDOLEN SHERRARD. 
British Authors Press. 3s. 6d. 

Sincerity is the chief merit of Miss Sherrard’s 
verse, whether she writes of shopping in Oxford 
Street, laments the death of an old friend, or 
calls up the ghost of Walter Raleigh from the 
ruins of Middle Temple Hall. A slightly 
blurred recollection of Greene’s famousoutburst 
is responsible for the disconcerting image of 

mincing Shakespeare as he pranced 

Wrapped in his player’s hide: 
and it must have been a momentary forgetful- 
ness of the real meaning of ‘holocaust’ that 
made the sub-title possible: but the quality of 
freshness and earnestness remains. 


Salute to the Muse and Other Poems. By E. B. W. 
CuappeLow. British Authors Press. 3s. 6d. 
The critic alert for unconscious echoes and 

analogies will find a number of them in these 


often eloquent and always warmly tinted 

poems. Now it is Adonais that haunts the ear, 

now Rose Aylmer, now the Rubaiyydt. Elsewhere, 
when no subconscious memories influence him, 

Mr. Chappelow can write lovely and tender 

things—as in the Harvesters’ Hymn to Demeter 

and the second of the two poems dedicated to 
the stray cat, Heidigeigei. With something of 

Mrs. Browning’s voluptuous richness of phrase 

he has, alas! something of her weakness in the 

matter of rhyme: even she never perpetrated a 

worse one than ‘stiff’ with ‘life’. 

A Book about Books. By Freperick Harrison. 
[Illustrated.] John Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Librarian of York Minster has found in 

old manuscripts, printed books, early news- 
papers, and the old libraries which house them 
an object for a second piety, and here writes 
about them with knowledge, care, and an 
engaging affection. All school libraries should 
possess this book. 


The Children’s Dictionary. By H. CHELLEW. 

Crosby Lockwood & Son. 55. 

A collection of 6,000 common words simply 
defined with, in most instances, the necessary 
care. Children will enjoy using it. 

Invitation to Verse. An Anthology selected by 

A. E. M. Bayutss. Harrap & Co. 2s. 6d. - 

An excellent, experienced, and unusual 


collection of poems, comic and otherwise, 
which will delight 10—-14s. 


An Informal English Grammar. By L. A. G. 

Stronc. Methuen & Co. 2s. 6d. 

A breezy survey by one who, as a writer, is 
indebted to his tutored sense of English usage, 
and therefore pays grammar the commonsense 
respect which is its due. 

Ten Selected One-Act Plays. Chosen by M. F. 

Harrap & Co. 35. 

The plays, many of them radio plays, are 
well selected and will be welcomed as matter 
for reading aloud, or for production. The notes 
and exercises are best when concerned with 
practical stage matters. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

G.B. in his notes has expressed general 
approval of the letter in The Times from the 
assistant staff of the Cambridge and County 
High School for Boys, but he disagrees with 
the suggestion that there should be a parent 
on the governing body of each secondary 
school. May I, as one of the joint writers of 
that letter, reply? 

A model Board of Governors, as we see it, 
would include about twelve aldermen and 
councillors and about six others. Of these 
others, one should be chosen by the Parents’ 
Association and one by the Old Boys’ Associa- 
tion. The headmaster and one assistant master 
should either have the right to be present in 
an advisory capacity or as governors. In 
this way personal knowledge, interest, and 
enthusiasm would be available for the gover- 


nors, most, if not all, of whom are probably 
too busy to know the inside of the school 
intimately. There would also be one parent 
to speak in the interest of the pupils—and 
similarly one master in the interest of the 
masters—when they were being neglected or 
unreasonably handled by governors, Director 
of Education, or headmaster. 

A Parents’ Association may be flourishing, 
but have no power of expressing its opinions 
to governors (letters to governing bodies do 
not always reach their destination); but with 
only one spokesman and vote out of eighteen 
the association’s views would be heard, but 
the school staff would not ‘be governed by 


parents’, as G.B. suggests. 
Yours truly, 


T. P. R. Layne . 


County High School for Boys, 
Cambridge. 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


We have pleasure in awarding a prize to the 
following poem by Martin Wigglesworth of 
Clifton College. 

Entries for the next competition should 


reach the Editor not later than 1 May, and, 
as it may convenience competitors to know 
early, entries for the Autumn Competition 
should be sent in by 1 September. 


DEBUSSY: LES JARDINS SOUS LA PLUIE 


rain drops, sprinkle flower 
petals 
With glistening colours—dance across the 


garden, 

Rise and fade; delicate lace of rain 

Edging the corners of garden rocks—rivulets 
trickle 

To nothing—tributaries from hollyhocks 

Flow from rainbow air of sunbeams—flicker- 
ing patterns 

Join a stream hurrying down a drain. 

Twinkle, rain, twinkle, rain, 

Sprinkle the petals of flowers—drop drip. 


Nearby I hear it louder—the rain 

Has condescended to fall again—slowly, 
thinly, fast 

Now in a rhythm—look at the sheets 

Of it extending above, and the sunshine 

Reflecting the garden’s colours; dropping, 

Scattering beads of water; but there is little to 


see. 

The cloud has departed; the rain is reluctant, 

Splashes on a leaf, singing like a dulcimer 

Ringing softly, but what is that cloud 

Over there approaching, what is that noise 
coming so near? 
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JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Only the rain, life-giving rain wafted 

In larger gusts than before; curtains of rain 

Move—are replaced—and now disintegrate, 
falling disturbedly 

On sodden soil—a climax as though 

The garden itself had fallen to atoms at your 
feet. 

But silence is almost upon us now—hints of 
dusky darkness, 

Rumbles in earth—what was that, like the start 

Of an aero engine on a distant aerodrome? 
Tell me. 

Only the thunder 

Far away—what’s that scratch on the sky? 
A flash? 

Only lightning, far, far away. 

I’m afraid—listen: thunder above us, 

Lightning on us—garden’s lit up 

Like a fantasia of blood—hide, hide for your 
life; 

Don’t let the lightning know where you are 

Crashing into chaos, hark, 


Hark! 

Rain now .. . outofbreath . . . falling sweetly 
Soft rhythm . . . beautiful. 

How _—— peaceful. Garden’s singing; sky 


Psy rain dancing, water lilies lightly 
prancing 
Open out and gather speed, roses, 
Pansies, sweet peas smelling of fragrant damp- 
ness, move 
Across the garden; come to the bottom of my 
Garden, through the wicket:gate; there you 
will see them 
Gathered together, with the rain rising, and 
water twinkling, 
Sprinkling, scattering leaves, whirls, twirls, 
Prancing, dancing and singing—rain stops. 
Rainbow is flashed through shivering air. 
MARTIN WIGGLESWORTH (aged 17) 
Currron CoLLeceE, 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Tue Editor of The Year’s Work in English Studies 
regrets the delay in the publication of Volume 
XXII. The complete proofs were passed for 
press in November but the Oxford University 
Press has had in present circumstances to give 
priority to Government work. It is hoped that 
the volume will soon appear. Meanwhile its 
successor is in active preparation. 

By the death of Mr. Henry Davray the 
Association has lost a distinguished journalist 
and man of letters, and a keen supporter of its 
activities ever since he became a Life Member 
in 1922, soon after he made London his 
permanent home. To his work on the staff 
of the Mercure de France, when with a group of 
other French writers, he did so much, especially 
by his translations of Kipling, to interest the 
French public in foreign literatures, especially 
our own, the Press has paid tribute. Through- 
out his life he was a warm friend and admirer 
of this country, and after he retired to London 
he devoted his pen to contributing articles on 


English subjects to a variety of Continental 
journals. His death is also a loss to English to 
which he contributed some reviews. Of late 
years he had been troubled by increasing deaf- 
ness—but the disability was borne with a fine 
resignation, and in no way did he allow it to 
interfere with his intellectual — and 
happy interest in life. 


The meeting for a discussion on Basic English 
has been fixed for 12 April at 3 p.m., at the 
Alliance Hall, Westminster. It is hoped that 
the articles in the present issue will perhaps give 
further stimulus to what should prove an inter- 
esting debate. 


On February 12 with Miss Viola Garvin in 
the Chair Mr. L. A. G. Strong gave a most 
interesting address on ‘Broadcasting’, in the 
Alliance Hall, Westminster, before a large 
audience. As a regular broadcaster in the 
Irish Half Hour, on the Overseas programme, 
and in Fifth Form English, he is both known 
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and loved. So that everything he had to say 
in his talk came with the force and impact of 
experience and understanding. 

Notable among the points he made were 
these: that broadcasting at its best speaks not 
to a million, but to one person across a fireside; 
that a good average broadcaster speaks with 
the microphone at a distance of 18 inches and 
the listener’s ear catches the talk at the same 
range. So that there is no room for rhetoric 
or oratory and the speaker must not fake either 
voice or mood. In addition, Mr. Strong 


emphasized the fantastic speed of the micro- 
phone which affects speech, phrasing, and 
action to a degree that renders the broadcast 
of plays something completely removed from 
stage presentation of them. 

He illustrated his points by reading what he 
called a ‘silly story’ of his own. In the opinion 
of his audience it was brilliant, pertinent, and 
enormously amusing. 


Contributions intended for the Summer Number 
should reach the Editor not later than 1 May. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
DURHAM 


Tue Hon. Secretary writes: We have succeeded 
in holding three or four quite well-attended 
meetings each session since the war broke out. 
This session (in the Autumn 1943) we have 
had Professor A. Hamilton-Thompson, who, 
on 27 October, gave a delightful lecture on 


‘W. S. Gilbert and the Bab Ballads’, and on . 


17 November Professor C. W. Girdlestone of 
King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose 
lecture on “The Fifth Column in French 
Medieval Architecture’, illustrated by lantern 
slides, was most stimulating. 


PLYMOUTH 


At the Annual Meeting on 12 January 
1944 the Hon. Treasurer reported a slight 
increase in the credit balance of the branch, 
and the Hon. Secretary was happy to announce 
that no resignations had been received and 
that seven new members had joined the 


branch. All the lecture dates for 1943 were 
filled: and discussions had been more general 
and animated. At this meeting the retiring 
President, Mr. R. R. Brown, was succeeded 
by Mrs. Walker, while Mr. Judge was elected 
Vice-President. 


OVERSEAS 
AUSTRALIA—SYDNEY 


1942. The Annual General Meeting was 
held on 29 April 1942. Mr. McLoskey 
presided. When the formal business was 
concluded a reading of original verse was 
given by Miss Rosemary Dobson and Mr. 
A. E. Ashworth. The Annual Dinner was 
held on 19 November, Mr. McLoskey presid- 
ing. The speakers were the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Maxwell, who proposed the toast of “The 
Association’, Dr. A. H. McDonald, who 
replied, Miss Beatrice Davis who proposed 
the toast of ‘Australian Literature’, and 


Miss Elisabeth Lambert, who replied. During 
the year the following addresses were given: 

April. Miss Thelma Herring, M.A.: 
‘Modern American Drama’. 

May. Mr. W. Milgate, 
Importance of John Donne’. 

June. Miss Nuri Mass, M.A.: ‘Between 
the Acts—Virginia Woolf’s Last Novel’. 

July. Mr. Clement Hosking: ‘Hebridean 
Lore and Legend’. 

Sept. Miss Kathleen Barnes: ‘Thomas 
Wolfe’. Mr. Muir Holburn: ‘William Saroyan’. 


B.A.: ‘The 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Oct. Mr. W. Lennard, M.A.: ‘Let’s Go 
to the Dogs’. Mr. C. J. H. O’Brien, B.A.: 
‘Melodrama in Dickens’. Mr. R. G. Howarth, 
B.A., B.Litt.: “Verse Vices’. 

Nov. Miss Joan Mackaness, B.A.: 
Songs of English Origin’. 

1943.' The Annual General Meeting was 
held on 28 April 1943. At the conclusion of 
the formal business Mr. Wallace Lennard, 
M.A., gave an address on ‘Irony in Literature’. 
The Annual Dinner was held on 25 November. 
Mr. R. J. F. Boyer proposed the toast of “The 
Association’, to which Mr. H. L. McLoskey 
replied. The Hon. T. D. Mutch proposed the 
toast of ‘Australian Literature’, and Mr. J. J. 
Hardie replied. Professor E. R. Holme 


‘Folk 


presided. During the year the following 
addresses were given: 

March. Mr. H. M. Green, B.A., LL.B.: 
‘The Poetry of Hugh McCrae’. 

May. Mr. Frank Clewlow: ‘Poets I Have 
Met’. 

June. Miss Beatrice Davis, B.A.: ‘Books in 
Australia To-day’. 

July. Mr. Brian Hone, M.A.: ‘The Teach- 
ing of English’. 

Aug. Miss Gwen Smith: ‘Robinson Jeffers’. 
Mr. R. K. Levis: ‘Archibald MacLeish’. 

Sept. Play Reading by Sydney University 
Dramatic Society. 

Oct. Mr. C. J. H. O’Brien, B.A.: ‘Llewelyn 
Powys’. 


INDIA—MADRAS 


The following papers were read during 1942 
and 1943. 


17 March 1942. Deacon Joseph: ‘Dostoi- 
go Oct. 1942. Mrs. Macnicol: ‘Some 
Aspects of the Modern Novel’. 

4 Dec. 1942. Mrs. Lakshmi Ammal: “The 
Influence of English on Tamil Literature’. 

22 Jan. 1943. Dr. S. _ Balakrishnan: 
‘Tchekhov’. 

23 March 1943. Mr. C. R. Venkatachalam: 
‘The Tales of D. H. Lawrence’. 

‘10 Sept. 1943. Mr. A. L. Krishnan: ‘The 
Poetry of Matthew Arnold’. 

12 Nov. 1943. Miss Moore: “The Romance 
Plays of Shakespeare’. 


10 Dec. 1943. Mr. N. R. Kedari Rao: 
‘Basic English’. 


Officers for 1942 and 1943 

President: Miss E. Rivett (Women’s Christian 
College). 

Vice-Presidents: The Rev. A. J. Boyd 
(Madras Christian College); Mr. V. K. 
Aiyappan Pillai College). 

Secretary: Mr ..R. Krishnamurti (Pachai- 
yappa’s College). 


Other members of the Executive Committee : 


Mrs. H. Raj (Queen Mary’s College) ; Mr. K. 
Subrahmanyan (Loyola College). 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


0) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 1os. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
tudies’ and “The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £5. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 


(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
d by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 


(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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